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Shanty Towns in 


Southern Africa 


by BORIS GUSSMAN 


Europeans settled in Southern Africa have built towns primarily to suit themselves. 


Africans 


attracted to these have developed a form of urban life in which their own customs conflict with 


the social pattern imposed by European requirements. 


Here 1s the background of much that we read 


about racial tension: a Beit Research Fellowship enabled Mr Gussman to study it from 1948 to 1951 


RAMBLING African shanty communities are 
features of every major town in South Africa 
and Southern Rhodesia. These communities 
have come into existence because of over- 
crowding in Municipal Locations, because 
work could be found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood or because of proximity to a water- 
point. A few, such as Orlando on the outskirts 
of Johannesburg, are towns in their own right 
and contain many thousands of inhabitants. 
The majority are very much smaller with 
populations of often less than a hundred. 
All are overcrowded, all have limited sanitary 
facilities or none at all and in all of them 
young African children are growing up with- 
out any of the discipline or controls of tribal 
life. 

The shanty homes vary enormously in size 
and form. They are built as a rule with 
whatever materials are cheapest and most 
readily available and consequently they pre- 
sent a most desolate and ramshackle appear- 
ance. Walls are of mud, corrugated-iron or 
sometimes merely pieces of hessian or sacking 
stretched between two posts. Roofs are 
made with any material that is watertight or 
near-watertight and are often held down by 
large stones. A few shanties contain several 
rooms and may have a small veranda running 
round the outside but the majority are very 
much smaller and are generally built in 
groups, back-to-back or side-to-side. Some 
appear so small that it would seem impossible 
for them to be divided up internally, yet on 
examination they are found to contain a 
narrow passage down which the occupants 
crawl on hands and knees to little dens. So 
small do these ‘rooms’ become when divided, 
that their habitation by adults is something 
of a gymnastic feat. 

Africans of all types and conditions live in 
these shanty towns. There are young and 
old, educated and uneducated, Christian and 
pagan, Christians who behave like pagans and 


pagans who behave like Christians. Some of 
the people have amassed enough money to be 
classed as rich by European standards. The 
majority are poor by any standards. Repre- 
sentatives of almost every tribe in Central 
and Southern Africa are found and language 
difficulties often result in neighbours being 
mutually unintelligible. There is also, as a 
rule, a certain lawless element in the popula- 
tion because shanty towns are largely outside 
normal administration and offer, therefore, 
the safest form of retreat available to men 
sought by the police. 

Most of the male inhabitants are engaged 
in some form of European employment al- 
though there are always a fair number who 
manage, in one way or another, to avoid 
regular work. The female population consists 
of the wives and daughters of male residents 
as well as large numbers of widows and single 
unattached women for whom little or no 
accommodation is available in Municipal or 
Government-built Locations. 

It has somewhere been remarked that the 
single woman is the Western world’s greatest 
contribution to the confusion of Africa. 
The unmarried woman was a very rare 
phenomenon in primitive African society 
because the practice of polygamy ensured a 
home for every woman whatever her age. 
Urban life can offer no such safeguards. 
Some provision is made for the requirements 
of married women, but there is virtually no 
provision for the single women. Those in 
employment may sometimes be provided with 
accommodation in which a measure of 
privacy can be assured. But opportunities 
for employment are limited and the majority 
of unmarried women live, of necessity, in 
the shanty towns surrounding the European 
cities. Here they lead a promiscuous sort of 
existence drifting from man to man, some- 
times accompanied by their children, as the 
mood or the need dictates. In most cases the 
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town sete But they are too few and pies too far ania work and make a continuance 4, tribal customs 
difficult, so the majority of urban Africans live (below) in shanty towns, like this near Johannesburg 


All photographs by the author 


(Right) An old woman from 
Nyasaland dozes outside the 
Shanty of her son and 
daughter-in-law. Erosion 
due to poor farming, and 
lack of agricultural workers 
in the Reserves result in 
severe periodic shortages of 
food and people too old 
to work then become a bur- 
den on the local group. Many 
old people therefore join 


their families in the towns 


Life in shanty towns goes 
on outdoors in the tradi- 
tional manner. ‘‘ The house 
is for sleeping’, but even 


bedsteads (often provided 


-by employers) are put out- 


side to make room indoors 
while their owners sleep 
on blankets on the floor 


relationships they form are recognized by 
both parties as temporary. Few last longer 
than six months although there are cases in 
which the pair remain together for many 
years to all intents and purposes as married 
couples. 

The alleys and the streets between the 
shanties are generally thronged with people. 
By day there is a preponderance of women 
engaged in washing, gossiping or lying sleep- 
ing in the sun. Few people spend much of 
the day inside their homes. In part this is 
because most shanties are so small and in 
part because of the traditional African con- 
ception of a house. “The house is for sleep- 
ing’, many people remark when asked why 
they choose to sit outside even in the cold 
weather. 

Many shanty townsfolk work on their own 
account and there are shops of all sorts and 
sizes. Craftsmen ply such trades as carpentry, 
cobbling and tailoring and in addition there 
are bicycle repairers, barbers, hawkers, curio 
makers, witchdoctors, snuff makers as well as 
many other occupations. Few of these trades- 
men make anything more than a bare living 
from their activities. In part this failure is 
due to limited commercial experience, lack 
of education and inadequate funds.’ In the 
main, however, it is because there are not 
the same incentives to acquire wealth as are 
found in Western communities and because 
of the individual tradesman’s generosity to 
relatives and fellow-tribesmen. Traditional 
ideas of reciprocity are still strongly felt and 
few men, however long they may have lived 
in town, can resist the demands for food or 
cash made by relatives. Such gifts are gener- 
ally regarded as a form of insurance against 
the day when the shopkeeper himself may be 
in need. They are, nevertheless, a severe 
drain on profits. 

The majority of Africans in town have an 
attitude to money that is unusual by Euro- 
pean standards even though it is logical 
enough in the conditions that exist. The 
average man is unhealthy, badly housed, un- 
educated and he lacks any real security of 
tenure in the urban areas even if he happens 
to have been born there and knows no other 
home. These are his greatest worries and 
money cannot release him from any of them. 
He cannot obtain better health, a better 
house or a better education however much 
he may work or however much money he 
may save. All-these things are subsidized or 
provided free, although in limited quantities, 
and if he wants them he must take his turn 
in the queue with his fellows. Such a situa- 
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tion exerts a considerable influence on his 
personal spending which is, accordingly, 
largely on consumable goods such as clothes, 
food, trinkets or on the purchase of what 
sociologists refer to as “status-giving posses- 
sions’. These are goods that may have little 
practical value in themselves but which give 
their owners some measure of prestige in 
their own community. The flashy clothes 
worn by the men are an example, as are the 
electric refrigerators in homes where there is 
no electric current or the highly decorated 
and costly crockery sets that are never used 
in case the price-tags should become dis- 
placed. 

Although the average wage is well below 
subsistence level, most shanty families manage 
to feed and clothe themselves adequately and 
still have money over for the purchase of 
some of these status-giving possessions. The 
balance between what is earned and what is 
spent is derived largely from two sources. 
Most people receive varying quantities of 
food from relatives in the rural areas and 
considerable sums of money are derived from 
the proceeds of illegal brewing. 

Kaffir beer is the traditional African bever- 
age but its manufacture in the urban areas is 
fraught with some difficulty because private 
brewing is generally illegal. The actual pro- 
cess of making the beer does not take long 
and few people are caught by the police at 
this stage. Maturing, however, takes a week 
and during this period the brew gives off a 
particularly distinctive smell. These factors 
make for relatively easy police detection 
despite the fact that the brewers bury their 
drums of beer until they are required for the 
weekend party. Recourse is, therefore, fre- 
quently made to the distilling of a particu- 
larly poisonous beverage known as skokiaan 
that is ready to drink in a few hours. This 
has a grain base and considerable potency is 
variously achieved by the addition of yeast, 
European spirits when available, shoe-polish, 
dead rodents, carbide and almost any ele- 
ment that will aid in raising the ‘kick’. 
Heavy fines are levied on individuals caught 
in possession of either of these beverages, but 
profits are so large that these fines are easily 
paid. Many brewers in South African towns 
band together and form a kind of insurance 
society against detection. Each man or 
woman pays in a certain sum each week and 
this money is used to pay the fines of those 
who are unfoftunate enough to be caught. 

The overriding impression in every one of 
these shanty towns is one of poverty and 
squalor. Yet, strangely enough, the people 


Methods of food-preparation are among the last of the tribal 
customs to be affected by European culture. Outside their 
shanties smartly dressed women still grind mealies in the 
way they would be ground outside huts in the Reserves though 
ground mealies and flour are available in the nearby shops 


A small fraction of Africans 
in towns are self-employed. 
Mostly they are self-taught 
or have been apprenticed to 
the few who have been to gov- 
ernment technical institutes. 

(Above) Carpentry is very 
popular; there is much de- 
mand for simple furniture or 
for modifications in the home 
lo ensure greater privacy as 
most Location houses have no 
inner doors and partitions 
reach half-way to the ceiling. 
(Right) African cobblers can 
mend shoes long after their 
European counterparts would 
reject them as beyond repair 


(Above) Nets made in Sou- 
thern Rhodesia from the cord 
in worn motor-tyres (especially 
large lorry-tyres) fetch as 
much as £20 among the fish- 
ing peoples of Northern Rho- 
desia, where tyres are scarce. 
(Left) As far the larger part 
of the populace is illiterate 
the public letter-writer 1s a 
useful unit in the community. 
Often he does not expect pay- 
ment for his trouble. There 
ts much correspondence be- 
tween town-dwellers and rela- 
tives in the Reserves: money ts 
posted; wives are sent for, or 
given instructions about farms 


Kaffir beer is made from mealies fermented with yeast and takes a week to mature. 
the risk of discovery by the police and instead skokiaan is made by adding anything which will 


cause it to ferment quickly. 
steel rods. 


themselves are not without a certain dignity 
and most of the women are houseproud even 
though their homes are little more than 
hovels. All know well that the physical 
conditions in which they live are far below 
the standards existing in the Municipal or 
Government-built cottages in Locations and 
model villages. - Yet there are many shanty 
folk who would think twice before giving up 
their tumbledown homes in favour of a Loca- 
tion cottage with two bedrooms, a living 
room, kitchen and small garden. Various 
reasons are advanced in favour of shanty life. 
In many cases there is a strong economic 
motive, for shanty folk do not, as a rule, have 
to pay rent, while the opportunities for pri- 
vate brewing are very much greater. Many, 
too, prefer to be master in their own home, 
however small, to occupying a cottage that is 
palatial by comparison but from which they 
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This adds to 


Meantime it ts buried in drums for which the police search with 
If found they pour the liquor away. The illicit brewers are less easily detected 


can be evicted at a month’s notice should 
there be trouble with the police or loss of 
employment. They are well aware, also, that 
shanty homes are not subject to such frequent 
police raids, raids that take place usually late 
at night and with little regard to the privacy 
of the occupants. Then there is the question 
of documents. Shanty folk are not completely 
free from the many pass restrictions that 
hamper the activities of urban Africans, but 
they do escape the irritants associated with 
permits to occupy Municipal accommoda- 
tion, permits to keep wives and children in 
town and rent-cards. 

Of some importance to many of them is 
the fact that a shanty home offers greater 
facility than does a European type of cottage 
for maintaining their tribal customs and 
traditional way of life. They do not suggest 
that tribal custom is easy to maintain in a 


Popular charms sold by witchdoctors are those to ensure skokiaan-brewers against detection or to 


obtain a large and orderly clientele. 


The charm for a large clientele is part of a honey-bird’s 


nest. Clvents vary from ordained African priests (who may be only buying charms for their flock) 
to criminals who wish for success in their crimes, or to escape capture by the police afterwards 


shanty community but only that it is much 
more difficult when living in a Location cot- 
tage. Many people stress in particular the 
difficulties of maintaining the necessary avoid- 
ances between in-laws and the traditional re- 
lationship between parents and children. In 
most tribes a man is expected to avoid his 
mother-in-law and a wife her father-in-law 
on certain specified occasions such as at meal 
times or when one or the other is asleep. 
Such avoidances are either difficult or im- 
possible in a Location cottage in which the 
whole family live under one roof and in 
which there are seldom any internal doors. 
Then there are the relationships between 
parents and children. Certain practices are 
followed in most tribes that serve to maintain 
the prestige of the parents. The father eats 
apart and out of view of the rest of the 
family who usually share a common dish in 
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the kitchen. This practice is said to be fol- 
lowed so that “children shall know their 
father’s plate”. His higher status is recog- 
nized by the fact that nobody shares his food. 
Such separation is again largely impossible in 
a Location cottage. In a shanty community, 
on the other hand, a small shack can usually 
be erected in the vicinity of the parent’s home 
in which the children can sleep and eat with 
visiting grandparents. 

There are other and more reprehensible 
reasons prompting some of these people to 
prefer shanty to cottage life. A_ typical 
example is the custom that some tribes have 
of burying a baby which dies before cutting its 
teeth, below the hearth of the family home. 
It is believed that the soul of the dead child 
must be reborn and its burial in the home 
will facilitate its journey into the new body 
at the critical moment. It is never difficult 
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to dig up the earth floor of a shanty but ex- 
cavating beneath the cement floor of a Loca- 
tion cottage is both troublesome and liable 
to lead to eviction of the family. 

Very little tribal custom and practice can 
long survive the change of scene to urban life 
organized largely along European lines. An 
exception, however, is witchcraft, and there 
is little doubt that this particular relic of 
tribal days has in fact increased rather than 
decreased in importance with the transition 
to town life. The urban witchdoctor, or 
herbalist as he is now less innocuously 
termed, is permitted to practise provided 
that he refrains from naming any individual 
as a witch or using the divining bones. These 
restrictions have in no way limited his activi- 
ties and in recent years many of these men 
have added a whole new collection of medi- 


cines and charms to the stock-in-trade of - 


their more picturesque predecessors. 

People living in the shanty towns make 
frequent purchases of these new medicines. 
Very much sought after by weekend brewers 
are magical herbs that are believed to in- 
crease the thirst of clients, ensure that the 
gathering will be an orderly one and at the 
same time be free from police attention. 
Purchases by the men include charms to en- 
sure fleetness of foot on the football field, 
luck at cards, and invisibility from the police 
when a pass has been mislaid. Women are 
for the most part interested in charms and 
medicines with a more domestic quality. A 
typical case concerned a woman who was 
living with her husband and two children in 
a shanty owned by her brother and his wife. 
Her difficulty arose because her children 
cried continuously at night and kept the 
household awake. For gs. 6d. she was able to 
buy a mixture of herbs and roots to be served 
up in the family dinner. Whether the pur- 
pose of the medicine was to make the occu- 
pants of the shanty sleep more heavily could 
not be ascertained; but the result was evi- 
dently unsuccessful as the woman was shortly 
afterwards obliged to take her children else- 
where. 

The failure of a charm is seldom laid at 
the door of the herbalist who dispenses it. 
Incorrect methods of application or possibly 
the intercession of spirits with greater power 
than the particular medicine are variously 
blamed. Herbalists are consequently immune 
to many of the hazards of normal trading or 
medical practice. Some have even entered 
the mail-order business and their gaily 
coloured brochures listing highly sought-after 
cures and charms can be seen in many homes. 
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Shanty towns are one of the more obvious 
manifestations of the present state of racial 
tension in Southern Africa and of the legisla- 
tion that is imposed by the dominant white 
group. This legislation derives largely from 
two forms of fear. Politically, the Europeans 
fear the growth of a settled urban African 
population that would come to demand con- 
trol of its own affairs and in so doing en- 
croach upon the European supremacy in the 
urban areas—areas which Sir Godfrey Hug- 
gins, Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
has aptly referred to as “White Reserves”. 
Economically there is the fear that inferior 
whites will fall below the level of the more 
advanced and able Africans. 

To ensure that neither of these possibilities 
should ‘occur, the three main restrictions im- 
posed upon urban Africans are : 

(i) They are only permitted to live in the 
towns while they are employed. 

(ii) They are not permitted to own or pur- 
chase the land they occupy except in one or 
two experimental areas where leasehold pur- 
chases are being tried. 

(iii) They are restricted to work that does 
not bring them into competition with Euro- 
peans and, as a result, the vast majority are 
engaged in unskilled labour. 

The effect of these various regulations on 
housing is that very few Africans can afford 
to build their own homes, even where lease- 
hold property is made available to them, 
while the majority cannot afford to pay 
economic rentals for cottages or tenement 
rooms erected with European capital. As 
financial considerations severely limit the 
number of dwellings that Europeans can 
afford to build and let out at sub-economic 
rentals, shanties are the only alternative form 
of housing for large sections of the African 
population. 

How long this situation may last depends 
entirely upon political considerations. If 
economic factors were allowed to operate 
freely in such a way that the race or colour 
of an individual worker made no difference 
to the work he could perform or the re- 
muneration he might receive, then there is 
little doubt that in time shanty towns would 
gradually disappear as Africans began to 
enter the type of employment for which their 
training and ability fitted them. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the trend in Southern Africa 
today is for economic considerations to be 
subordinated to political creeds that are 
founded upon prejudice. Shanty towns are, 
therefore, likely to be a feature of every large 
urban area for many years to come. 


Tales of a Surveyor 


IV. Possession and the Law 


Dymo RIGADIER MARTIN. HOTINE, C.M-G.,. C.B.E. 


Brigadier Hotine, Director of Colonial Surveys and a Vice-President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, is well known as a writer and lecturer on scientific surveying. This is the fourth of a 
sertes of lighter reminiscences in which he relates some strange experiences in out-of-the-way 
places, visited in the course of his professional career as a military and colonial surveyor 


Sarpi wore a red hat and was a distinct cut 
above his fellows. For one thing, he had 
embraced what he considered to be the Faith 
of the lordly Arabs. 

The Nazarenes too offered certain social 
advantages, but they were altogether too 
exacting in their unreasonable insistence on 
having only one wife at a time. Moreover, 
the more Saidi travelled the more he came to 
think that they couldn’t make up their minds. 
Some did not seem to object over-much if one 
of their flock took another wife, whereas 
others, who had no wives of their own, went 
so far as to suggest that the only way to a 
fresh matrimonial venture was through death. 
How was a man to know what was best in 
such a maze of contradictions ? 

Not that Saidi had ever considered a 
religion was merely a social system. He had 
some knowledge of eschatology, which ran to 
the black-eyed daughters of Paradise, and 
that too was good enough. 

He had never as yet had the capital to 
invest in more than one wife, but he was 
ambitious and had been saving up for it. The 
trouble at the moment was the skin-flinted 
father of the very young lady of his second 
choice. Father-in-law to be was a superior 
person who had the enormous prestige of a 
Government job, smelling-out the breeding 
places of mosquitos in preparation for the 
subsequent operations of the anti-malarial 
squad. And that, he considered, put up the 
price of his daughters. 

Yet Saidi was still hopeful and was even 
optimistic enough to think that any deficiency 
in cash might be made up by the desirability 
of his exalted person as a son-in-law. What, 
after all, were smellers-out of mosquitos? 

Now all this seemed to be a considerable 
departure from the African tribal custom of 
the husband’s family paying ‘bride-wealth’ to 
the wife’s family. This is generally agreed to 
have been an insurance for the good be- 
haviour of both parties. If the husband ill- 
treated his wife, she could return to her 


family,if indeed she had ever left it, and there 
would be no refund. If, on the other hand, 
the wife misbehaved herself, the husband 
could claim repayment or another wife free. 
Either way, their families had an interest in 
patching up minor differences and that made 
for stability of marriage, which is a primary 
objective of primitive society. 

But Saidi came from the detribalized 
Coastal areas, where it looked as if the whole 
transaction was getting too commercial and 
might end in something little better than 
slavery. Moreover, Saidi was well on the way 
to becoming a town-dweller, in which case 
his wives would have fewer opportunities of 
working and might become an economic 
liability. Then what? 

Saidi’s system seemed also to be adrift from 
that laid down by the learned Doctors of 
Mohammedan Law, in whose view the object 
of plural wives is not economic at all. In all 
rigour, Saidi would have to wait until his 
wife had clearly failed to provide him with 
male offspring before trying another; and 
after a maximum of four without male issue, 
it would be assumed to be his fault and he 
could espouse no more. Moreover, there is a 
clear injunction from the highest source, that 
all wives, the old and the new, must be 
treated with equal consideration. And since 
that is humanly impossible, the most learned 
Doctors consider that it amounts to an 
oblique way of saying that a man may not 
have more than one, although to be sure 
there is no ban on concubines. But Saidi 
knew nothing of such matters; provided he 
adopted certain outward signs and observ- 
ances, no-one in his entourage cared much 
what else he did. 

Nevertheless, he had all the fine scorn of 
Islam for the beliefs of others, particularly 
those to which he had been born. His poor 
ignorant fellows, for instance, firmly believed 
that most of the hills, in the neighbourhood 
of our work at that time, were occupied by 
lions which had been possessed by the souls of 
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departed black witches, the better to cause 
grievous bodily harm to unfortunate mortals. 
But not Saidi, who was never tired of laugh- 
ing at such stupidities. Come to that, he 
wasn’t afraid of any sort of lion, so he said, 
whether the vehicle of an unquiet malevolent 
spirit or just a lion. But Saidi had not been in 
that part of the country very long. 

It is true there were man-eaters about in 
the district. Usually, they are toothless speci- 
mens of exceptional age who have not much 
longer to live anyway. Too decrepit for their 
usual prey, they might lie in wait for a very 
old and feeble woman on her way to fetch 
water. But in this case, there were rather 
more man-eaters than could be accounted 
for in that way, and they did sometimes 
attack more robust human beings. 

The explanation depends, of course, on the 
point of view. European opinion was that 
many of that generation of lion had been 
weaned on the corpses left lying about the 
bush during the war, in the trail of von 
Lettow, and had an acquired taste. But to 
the pagan African, few effects follow from 
natural causes and there is a spirit in every 
woodpile. 

Whether through fear of possessed lions, or 
simply because it was colder and less easy to 
find a flat place to lie in a comforting huddle, 
Saidi’s poor ignorant fellows were indeed 
strongly disinclined to camp far up hills. 
Whereas I, who had to work most of the day 
and night on the top, liked to camp as near 
the summit as I could get. However, we 
shouldn’t have got far through Africa by 
trampling on reasonable prejudice, so we had 
a working compromise: Saidi, the major- 
domo of my household, and his helpers would 
camp on top with me; and the carriers, once 
they had established our camp, could park 
themselves as low down as they pleased. 

This arrangement had another advantage, 
of a purely technical nature. The carriers 
required a large fire, burning all night 
long, which they supposed would keep off 
wild beasts. It hadn’t on a previous occa- 
sion when a lion chased a bush-pig right 
through the fire, but they believed it did and 
it gave them courage. If for any reason, 
which had to be a very pressing one, they 
left the fire after dark, then they would take 
a burning brand with them. Or perhaps they 
would fashion a crude torch with a stick and 
some grass and a little of my kerosene, if they 
had been able to get some when Saidi wasn’t 
looking. But the complete darkness they 
would not face. 

There could, however, be no fires at all in 
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the upper camp during observing hours. 
Fires near his station are red tabu to the 
surveyor, who has enough trouble with 
atmospheric refraction without deliberately 
creating it. 

Saidi the Fearless of course didn’t mind, 
and his helpers, who were not quite so fear- 
less, relied on the Bwana’s guns. In their 
privileged position, too, they had a grass hut 
and extra blankets to wrap the head in and 
thereby keep out the cold and everything 
else. 

Water was sometimes a problem. If there 
was a village anywhere near, the women all 
turned out and fetched it for us. Either they 
were wives, singular or plural, and bore 
uncomplaining the burdens which custom 
decreed were woman’s work, or they were 
being given the right ideas to become wives. 

But if there was no village, it became the 
duty of the carriers to find and fetch water. 
On this occasion, they hadn’t found much to 
fetch, so they said, and that would need look- 
ing into next day. In that sort of life, every 
night is Saturday night and it is no fun going 
without a bath. But for the moment, there 
was just time to draw up a programme, 
snatch some food, and get on with the night’s 
work. It was nearly dark already. 

I had done what I could with a sponge, a 
towel and a change, and had almost finished 
the programme. Darkness had fallen like a 
guillotine, as it does in those latitudes. 
Chakula seemed to be a long time coming, but 
there was plenty of chatter and clatter in 
the rough cook-house behind the tent, so I 
assumed it was on the way. 

The clatter ceased abruptly and the chatter 
rose in pitch and intensity to something like a 
hullabaloo. There was an ugly rush over the 
tent-ropes and the entire household, led by 
a very unfearless Saidi, crowded well inside 
the small tent. 

The general tenor of Saidi’s incoherence 
was that there was a lion outside and would 
I come out and shoot it quick. The cook was 
quite dumb with fright and mainly concerned 
with sticking as close to Saidi as possible. 
And the little mtoto, who did most of the 
work, had somehow inserted a wide-eyed 
scared face between them. 

I told Saidi not to be a fool. Whoever had 
heard of a lion strolling through a hill-top 
camp like a pi-dog? And anyway how could 
they see it in the dark? It certainly hadn’t 
attacked the cook-house. 

No, he said, but you could see its eyes 
shining and it was coming up the hill. It 
would be here any minute. 


For moral support and to calm them down, 
I fished out a rifle and a long torch and led 
the way outside : Now where was the lion? 

There it was, a pin-point of light some 
hundreds of feet below in the thin bush, now 
clear, now obscured. That was its eye. Now 
would I shoot? ; 

I asked lightly whoever had heard of a 
one-eyed lion? The eye promptly split into 
two. It was facing towards us. The eyes 
separated rapidly. Here it came. Shoot for 
the love of Allah! 

I tried to suggest that there was no light in 
the camp for a lion’s eyes (which act like 
road-reflectors) to pick up, but they knew 
that perfectly well and it made not an atom 
of difference to the clamour. Evidently, this 
was no ordinary lion but an enchanted one 
with self-luminous eyes, the soul of a black 
witch and a thirst for human blood. Saidi’s 
weaker brethren probably thought it was 
bullet-proof as well. 

I switched on the torch and suggested we 
all gave a hail. A discordance arose on the 
night air—one bellow, two croaks and a 
squeak. 

The lion halted and gave an answering 
hail, having changed itself into a couple of 


our carriers. They had found some moré 
water, and were now, God bless ’em, fetching 
us some. Calm reigned again. 

Friend Saidi’s scorn for one belief of his 
fathers had seemed towear thin when actually 
faced with a possessed lion. But his faith in 
the power of bullets was stronger than theirs. 

He had also learned to write a little and 
even knew some English. The next day he 
handed me, for dispatch when we got the 
chance, a clearly addressed envelope : 

oe 

Bayya Nkwazi 
c/o Sanitary Esq 
Chief Nginir Dpt 
Tanganyika Raways 
Moskito Finder Pleas 
Dar-es-Salaam. 

I would dearly have loved to read in that 
an almost certainly lurid epic of the night’s 
happenings; perhaps how Saidi,  single- 
handed, slew a whole pride of ‘possessed’ lion, 
which the Bwana was too scared to go after. 
But white Nazarenes still have their tabus. 
They too, here and there, may be relaxing 
their rigid matrimonial interdicts. But they 
do not open another man’s letters to his 
future father-in-law. 
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Traditional Boats of Malaya 


by IVAN POLUNIN 


THERE has been a decline in the traditional 
vessels of Malaya as in all other parts of the 
world, but much still remains to delight the 
lover of old-fashioned boats. The times are 
past when hundreds of local craft from China 
and from Celebes crowded into Singapore 
harbour every season, bringing strange and 
exciting cargoes. But boats still sail into 
Singapore from Celebes and their Bugis crews 
in bright new clothes sit cross-legged on the 
grass in the centre of town, laboriously sewing 
together strips of canvas to make new sails. 
Chinese boats with especially sturdy mast and 
rigging and weather-vanes like long thin 
wind-socks can be recognized among the mass 
of Singapore-based Chinese sailing ships as 
vessels which have crossed the South China 
Sea from the island of Hainan. They some- 
times have monstrous dried fish hanging over 
the stern—perhaps these are a sort of iron 
ration for use when becalmed at sea. Most 
of the fishing in Malaya is carried out from 
small sailing or rowing boats, and some car- 
goes (such as timber, firewood and rice) still 
come to Malaya mainly in sailing ships. 

A journey downstream from the head- 
waters of a Malayan river to the sea is rather 
like a journey through the history of the evo- 
lution of boats, for, generally speaking, the 
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further upstream the more primitive the 
craft. The higher reaches with rapids can 
only be descended by bamboo rafts which are 
unsinkable and of shallow draught. They are 
quickly made by lashing together thick bam- 
boo poles with rattans—those flexible stalks of 
climbing jungle palms. A raised platform is 
built for cargo and passengers and the raft is 
poled downstream. On arrival at its destina- 
tion the raft is discarded, and the bamboo can 
be used for other purposes. The return jour- 
ney 1s always made on foot. > 

Footpaths are less essential on the more 
placid lower reaches and the river becomes 
the main highway. Travel here is mainly in 
shallow dugout canoes, which float rather like 
a spoon supported by the handle, that is, with 
gunwale almost level with the water, and the 
well-mannered motor-boat slows down to 
walking speed when passing them. The gun- 
wale is protected from splitting by leaving 
transverse ridges of timber on the inner side 
of the upperworks of the canoe rather like the 
ribs of a planked vessel. On the opposite page 
a large dugout of this type, used for transport- 
ing coconuts, is illustrated. The stem and 
stern of the dugout are heavy andstraightand 
are cut off abruptly. This shape allows the 
passengers to walk ashore with their feet dry 
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Low flat dugout canoes are ex- 
tensively used on the placid inland 
waters of Malaya. A Malay 
coconut grower is unloading 
split coconuts from a cargo canoe 
which has transported his crop to 
the road along a drainage channel 
cut through the peaty soil of the 
low-lying west coast coconut belt 


when the end of the canoe has been run 
aground. 

An interesting dugout is that which pro- 
vides a home for the Orang Laut, the 
primitive pagan “sea people” who follow a 
nomadic life in muddy mangrove-lined es- 
tuaries. These boats are much deeper than 
the river dugouts and have their freeboard 
still further increased by planking. Thomson, 
who visited these people in 1848, described 
them as follows : 

Huddled up in small boat hardly measuring 
twenty feet in length, they find all the domestic 
comfort that they are in want of; at one end is 
seen the fireplace, in the middle are the few 
utensils they may be in possession of, and at the 
other end beneath a kadjang or mat not exceed- 
ing six feet in length, is found the sleeping apart- 
ment of a family often counting five or six, 
together with a cat and a dog. Under this they 
find shelter from the dews and rains of the night 
and heat of the day. 


All photographs by th 


Similar boats were formerly inhabited by 
Orang Laut who lived at the mouth of Singa- 
pore river. Their descendants are now ab- 
sorbed into the Malay population, but they 
still remember their past. They told me, as 
if it might have been last year, how some 
ships came to Singapore some time ago, and 
how one of their tribe ferried passengers, in- 
cluding Tuan Raffles, ashore in his canoe. 
The date must have been 1819, and the occa- 
sion the landing by Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles. Several days later the British Colony 
of Singapore was founded, which quickly be- 
came a great centre of trade and a magnet 
that drew fleets of sailing ships from all over 
the East. 

Most of the Malay boats, except for the 
large trading boats of the East Coast, are fast 
narrow canoes, long and low in the water. 
They are well fitted for Malayan coastal 
waters which are always sheltered. Even on 
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The Orang Laut, or “‘sea people’, live in dugout canoes in the mangrove-lined estuaries. 
canoes are deep and built up with planks to raise the gunwales. 


The 
Shelter for the entire family is 


provided by the roof, made from the leaves of a species of pandanus, which can easily be removed 


the exposed East Coast the boats do not have 
to weather heavy seas. When the rollers 
sweep in from the South China Seas during 
the season of the North-East monsoon, there 
is a foaming line of breakers stretching from 
shore to shore of every river mouth over the 
shallow sand bar. This keeps the boats from 
putting to sea and confines them to the placid 
waters above the bar. Malay boats are very 
solidly built of hardwood and can stand 
pounding on a coral shore. The planks are 
fastened edge to edge by hardwood pegs every 
few inches, a laborious method but a very 
durable one. These boats are, of course, 
enormously heavy, but their lines are so fine 
that they are capable of great speed. 

Around Singapore the Malay canoes or 
kolehs have distinctive projecting stems and 
sternposts. They can be sailed, or rowed with 
the oarsman standing up facing the bow 
“Chinese fashion”, leaning on the oars with 
the whole weight of his body. For short dis- 
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tances they are paddled. It is a delightful 
sight to see a whole family going to town in 
a koleh with the women and children in bril- 
liant clothes under the shade of umbrellas. 
Even sedate old ladies may be observed at sea 
bounding over the waves in the most pre- 
carious canoes. 

Special kolehs are built for racing, and are 
seen in their full glory at the races held to 
celebrate the chief Muslim festivals of Hari 
Raya Puasa and Mandi Sa’afar, and at the 
New Year Sea Sports in Singapore harbour. 

The Singapore commercial community has 
been organizing these sports since 1837 or 
earlier, and racing kolehs come from as far 
as forty-five miles away. The kolehs start with 
the wind behind them by letting go of the rope 
across the starting line when the gun goes. The 
mainsails are hoisted to their full height on 
long bamboo sprits, and away they go—ex- 
cept, that is, for those which capsize. The 
boats are especially unstable when they are 


getting under way and in 1951 I saw three 
boats capsize at the start of one race. Their 
crews attempted to ‘uncapsize’ the water- 
logged boats, but without success. The method 
is to right the koleh first, with stern to wind. 
The gunwales are then only just above water- 
level. One or two men remain inside the boat 
to balance and steer her, while the rest hang 
on by ropes behind. They wait for a great 
gust of wind which drives the boat forwards, 
lifts the bows and spills the water out over the 
stern. The boat climbs out of the water, some 
furious bailing follows and the rest of the 
crew clamber aboard as best they can. 
Unhappily, on that occasion the great gust 
never came, so the poor drowned boats had to 
give up the race. By this time the other boats 
had rounded the first mark and the sheets 
were hauled in tight. ‘The helmsmen crouched 
low over the stern, pulling with might and 
main on the long, dagger-like steering paddle. 
To keep the boat upright the crew had for- 
saken the koleh’s hull and were ranged out on 
the windward side, their bodies “slung out 


Two of the Orang Seletar, a group of the Orang Laut. 


over the rushing water, supported by canvas 
loops suspended from the masthead. When 
sailing with the wind free, these kolehs leave 
more conventional racing yachts behind, 
slicing their way through the fleet like the 
knives after which their owners love to name 
them. When tacking to windward, however, 
they are not so effective as yachts designed 
for the purpose. Since most time is spent sail- 
ing to windward, the koleh drops behind when 
a triangular course is sailed. Being long and 
thin, with deep stem and stern, they cannot 
be turned quickly, and _ this leads to prac- 
tices which are not recognized by the Inter- 
national Yacht Racing Union. Jockeying for 
position at the start of a race would give 
rise to impossible chaos, so the start is by let- 
ting go of a rope, or by a push-off from a 
sandy beach. Kolehs can only go about when 
tacking if they are pulled round by the steer- 
ing paddle, and when the wind drops the 
forward progress of the boat is so vigorously 
assisted by the helmsman’s paddle that he 
may have to be changed every few minutes. 


These pagan nomadic people, some of whom 


live within twenty-five miles of Singapore, enjoy a meagre but happy life in their watery world 
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The Malays love to live by the waterside in houses on piles, beside which le the canoes (kolehs) that 
provide livelihood, transport and recreation. 


South Malayan canoes reach their highest development 
in these racing vessels (below) seen at the start of the New Year Sea Sports in Singapore harbour 
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(Right) A big Malay racing 
koleh, with dragon rampant 
on the mainsail, cuts through 
the waters of Singapore har- 
bour. (Below) A koleh over- 
hauling two International 
“Dragon” class yachts. The 
helmsman steers with a long 
paddle and the main job of 
the large crew is to keep the 
koleh’s hull on an even keel 
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The Malays around Singapore also race the 
jong, which is a model version of the koleh, 
usually between two and five feet long. The 
jong is even more slender than the koleh and 
it has a relatively enormous sail area. Instead 
of live ballast it is kept upright by a knife- 
like outrigger float fitted on the windward 
side of the hull, on the end of a long boom. 
This outrigger float, which is often ‘hollow 
ground’ to give both speed and buoyancy, 
can be laden in heavy winds with weights, such 
as young coconuts or lumps of clay. The bows 
rise clear of the water and the jong planes like 
a speedboat, sometimes with only her stern in 
contact with the water. A long plume of 
spray and a foamy wake show her speed, and 
she travels as fast as a man can run. As the 
wind blows harder the outrigger may bounce 
from wave to wave and finally it sails up in 
the air like the side-car of a stunting motor 
cycle. Or again a splendid burst of speed may 
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be shattered in a shower of spray as the out- 
rigger boom hits a wave and the boat stops 
dead—for a moment. 

Jongs are always raced, for rather obvious 
reasons, from sea to shore, which must be free 
from stones, and the winner is the first boat 
which passes between two goal-posts. The 
course is laid across the wind, and the boat is 
steered by trimming the sheets and altering 
the pitch of the outrigger float, which acts as 
arudder. The jong is the only outrigger boat 
of the Malay Peninsula, though boats with 
two outriggers are common elsewhere in 
Malaysia, and probably carried the Malay 
colonists of Madagascar across the Indian 
Ocean. The jong design is not suitable for 
full-sized boats as the outrigger boom has to 
be withdrawn and reinserted on the other 
side of the boat every time the boat is sailed 
on a different tack. 

In the early part of the year there are 
usually several palaris, or 
Celebes prahus, in Singapore 
harbour. These big trading 
boats travel the length of In- 
donesia, from New Guinea to 
Sumatra, and are built and 
sailed by the Bugis, a people 
from South Celebes who are 
famous for their seamanship. 
They have been described in 
detail by G. E. P. Collins, a 
businessman in Singapore, 
who tired of modern life and 
went to sea in a Bugis prahu. 
At first sight they look rather 
like a conventional modern 
ketch, but they have a tripod 
bowsprit and often a tripod 
mast with crosspieces which 
serve as rungs when going 
aloft. Similar masts are seen 
on bas-reliefs of ships carved 
on the great Javanese temples 
of Borobudurover a thousand 
years ago. Two great trailing 
drop-paddles are used instead 
of a rudder. A short tiller 


These knife-like kolehs carry an 
enormous racing canvas. The 
crew balance the vessel by sit- 
ting out over the windward side 
in canvas loops slung by ropes 
~ from the mast-head, their toes 
gripping the windward gunwale 
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The Malays race the jong, a model version of the koleh. The balance is provided by an outrigger float on 
a single long boom and they skim over the surface of the water with bows clear, at astonishing speeds. 
(Above) Walking to the starting line. (Below) Running to keep up with the jongs in a moderate breeze 
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is moved by foot pressure and this twists the 
drop-paddle and steers the boat. Almost iden- 
tical steering-gear was used by the Romans in 
rowing and sailing galleys, and became ex- 
tinct in Mediterranean sailing ships about the 
15th century. The curved tiller may project 
outwards, backwards or inwards. The pro- 
tagonists of the outward-projecting tiller 
claim that it gives the helmsman a clear view 
and keeps him awake, as he has to sit on a 
plank projecting over the sea. If he falls he 
drops off into the sea, while with the other 
sorts of tiller it is possible to doze comfortably 
inboard when steering. The gaily decorated 
stern is probably inspired by the Portuguese 
ships which visited Eastern waters four hun- 
dred years ago. 

Chinese junks, or tonkangs as they are 
called in Malaya, are the commonest sailing 
ships carrying cargo in Malayan waters. The 
word junk, which is loosely applied by 
foreigners to mean a Chinese sailing ship, is 
probably derived from the Javanese word 
djong, the same word as that used in Malaya 
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A trading palari which has 
sailed a thousand miles from 
Celebes. Though of apparently 
modern rig, she preserves many 
ancient features: she has a tripod 
bowsprit, and is steered by means 
of twin drop-paddles. The near 
paddle has been hoisted up, and 
the curved tiller, which is worked 
by the feet, now projects upwards 


to describe model racing boats. 
“Chinese junk” calls to mind 
a grotesque and _ lumbering 
boat, falling to pieces, which 
sails more by good luck than 
by anything else, but with junks 
familiarity breedsrespect. They 
have had several thousand years 
in which to reach their present 
state, and their form has re- 
mained almost without change 
for hundreds of years. They 
show wide variations of design 
to suit a wide range of circum- 
stances and, like modern motor 
cars, are often specially de- 
signed to pay a minimum of 
taxes. G. R. G. Worcester, the 
authority on Chinese boats, 
writes in The funks and Sam- 
pans of the River Yangtze : 


Once a design has been tested, the Chinese 
craftsman of whatever calling sees no point in 
changing what is as well suited to himself as it 
was to his ancestors; and herein may be seen the 
reason for the conformity to ancient types. ‘The 
tenacity with which they have held to their 
traditional design is nowhere more plainly de- 
monstrated than in their junks. 


The Chinese were the inventors of water- 
tight bulkheads, which divide a ship into 
several watertight compartments. Marco 
Polo wrote that they were used 


in case mayhap the ship should spring a leak 
either by running on a rock or by the blow of a 
hungry whale; as shall betide oftentimes, for 
when the ship in her course by night sends a 
ripple back alongside of the whale, the creature 
seeing the foam fancies there is something to eat 
afloat, and makes a rush forward, whereby it 
shall often stave in some part of the ship. 


It is probable that the first steamship to be 
built with watertight compartments sailed in 
Chinese waters; and one of the first enact- 
ments of the Marine Department of the 


In and around Malacca, colon- 
tes of Heng Hwa fishermen 
from China are found. Every 
other week the rwer bank is 
lined with their vessels, called 
twakows. About twice a 
month, stepping the masts 
which can be seen on the far 
sides of the boats, they sail off 
downstream for the Straits of 
Malacca, their fishing grounds 
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Many strange Chinese vessels can 
be seen in Singapore. On the left 
1s the stern of a lighter which un- 
loads cargo from steamships in the 
roadstead; and in the centre a 
Hokkien firewood boat with horse- 
shoe-shaped transom stern. The 
graceful structure reminiscent of 
the tail of a fantail dove covers 
the simple sanitary arrangements 
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Singapore's firewood needs are supplied by a fleet of Chin- 
ese Sailing boats. The complicated rigging common to all 
junks is easier to understand when the sails have been un- 
bent from the spars, as in the case of this barge. The bat- 
tens of the mainsail and the rigging controlling them can be 
seen, as well as the windlasses to raise anchor and mainsail 
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Board of Trade in England which came into 
being in 1850 was to make watertight bulk- 
heads compulsory in steamships. 

The Chinese also invented the balanced 
rudder, in which part of the rudder lies in 
front of the rudder-post. This cuts down the 
force necessary to steer the boat and is used 
on most modern steamships. Moreover, the 
Chinese were the first to develop a flat fore- 
and-aft sail which is so superior for wind- 
ward work. The balanced lugsail with bat- 
tens, that bat’s-wing-like sail of the Chinese, 
is well suited for ease of handling. It can be 
shortened by one man in stormy weather. 
The sail is lowered in folds onto the boom, 
between double topping-lifts, and in case of 
emergency the sails can be lowered quickly 
and without delay because of the great weight 
of the battens. A man can reach any part of 
the sail of a big junk by climbing along the 
battens. The sail is in effect divided into seg- 
ments by the battens, and the even distribu- 
tion of wind pressure over them allows the 
use of weak canvas which may be full of 
holes. Such canvas in a more conventional 
sail would immediately be torn to shreds. 

Though the Chinese invented centreboards 
and leeboards most of their boats, having 
shallow keels, tend to make leeway on a wind- 
ward course. Lateral resistance is often in- 
creased considerably by the rudder, which 
can be lowered to project several feet below 
the level of the keel in deep water, or hauled 
up on a windlass when the ship is in harbour. 

Junks may appear ungainly with their 
cumbersome superstructures, which do, how- 
ever, make for comfort. Below the waterline, 
where design matters most, their lines are 
often surprisingly ‘sweet’. 

Chinese boats were evolved by trial and 
error by generations of shipbuilders and junk- 
men innocent of any mechanical science, but 
it is only occasionally that a characteristic is 
found which would be better omitted. An 
example would seem to be the rows of dia- 
mond-shaped holes in the rudders and keels 
of some junks. When asked what is their 
function, the junkman replies that they are 
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“to let the water through, of course”. This 
answer appears inconsequential, as there 
seems to us no reason why the water should 
need to pass through. The use of non-water- 
tight bow compartments with holes drilled in 
them is sometimes said by the Chinese to 
be a means of reducing resistance to the 
water, which it certainly is not. This practice 
may, however, allow the ship to ride more 
easily in a choppy sea. 

The word sampan is used to describe any 
small Chinese boat, and is derived from the 
Cantonese words meaning “three planks”, 
perhaps in description of a primitive type of 
boat now extinct. In Malaya it is used rather 
loosely to mean any small boat and even the 
Orang Laut, whose built-up dugouts are made 
of three planks, call their boats sampans. 

The sampans which ply for hire in Singa- 
pore harbour have peculiar horn-like pro- 
jections on either side of the stern. These 
projections have been thought by some to be 
relics of the built-up sides of log-rafts, being 
similar in shape to those of the bamboo rafts 
of Formosa. Similar vessels called twakows, 
which are somewhat bigger, are used for fish- 
ing. A large fleet of them is based on Malaya 
and puts to sea twice a month, staying out for 
about a week. The Malayan Chinese, who 
mostly come from South China where eyes are 
considered necessary for boats, provide theirs 
with them : eyes looking forward to spy out 
the course on boats engaged in trading, and 
looking downward to search for fish on fish- 
ing-boats. 

All these boats encountered in Malayan 
waters, which I have tried to describe, may be 
divided (with the exception of the Bugis 
prahu) into two main types: the long, low, 
narrow Malay canoe and the broad, solid 
Chinese junk. Both types evolved through 
many centuries to reach a form well suited to 
their work and their designs have long per- 
sisted with little change, even down to minor 
decorations. They represent a_ seafaring 
tradition of great antiquity which merits the 
attention of all who are interested in the 
maritime history of mankind. 
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Hattushash and the Hittites 


by ADRIAN GRANT 


Mr Grant, who visited the sites he describes when he was Information Officer attached to the 
British Embassy in Turkey, realized for the first time, as many readers may, that they were the 


centre of an empire as extensive as those of Egypt and Babylon. 


Recent researches by Turkish 


archaeologists, often in association with Mr Seton Lloyd, Director of the British Institute of 
Archaeology in Ankara, have confirmed this and greatly added to our knowledge of the Hittites 


Tue Village in the Gorge, Boghazkoy, lies 
some twenty miles from the friendly little 
town of Yozgad, in central Anatolia. The 
track is rough and rocky; the car bumps and 
buckets over barren uplands whose rare mud- 
coloured villages seem to cower for protec- 
tion into the hillside. In the slanting light 
of early dusk the gorge, when we reached it, 
was already in shadow. The track clung des- 
perately to its right-hand wall, high up; and 
away on the opposite height stood out what 
might be ranks of boulders or the cyclopean 
ruins of forgotten walls. 

Ahead, where the gorge opened, we could 
see only a wedge of sky, as though nothing 


but the void lay beyond. Then, suddenly, 
there opened beneath us the green plain of 
Boghazkoy. The village seemed to nestle far 
below our feet in an oasis of crops and shady 
trees. We edged our way down and down, 
passed through a belt of poplars and stopped 
at the whitewashed schoolhouse—the most 
modern building in the village and easily 
located. 

Our path had been smoothed, for tele- 
grams reach in time even these remote spots 
and the helpful authorities had warned the 
schoolmistress to expect us. This lady, a 
townswoman from Yalova, had served here, 
with the devotion which seems to be uni- 


The remains of Hattushash lie near the village of Boghazkéy among the barren, rocky uplands of 
the central Anatolian plateau, where aged horse-drawn carriages or donkeys are the only transport 
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The 3000-year-old site of Hattushash. 


versal among Turkish teachers, for eight 
years. The infrequent visitors to Boghazkoy 
were always accommodated in her empty 
classrooms and fed, generously, at her table. 

After greetings and the usual coffee we 
were shown our quarters : a large bare white- 
washed schoolroom with several two-tiered 
wooden bunks pushed to one end. Iron bed- 
steads, however, had been found for us and 
we had our own bedding and provisions; the 
setting out of which made unwonted enter- 
tainment for several friendly cows and a goat 
who were observing us through the open win- 
dow. The walls bore peeling coloured posters 
on the virtues of hygiene: there is of course 
no doctor in this remote village of barely half 
a hundred families and the schoolmistress, the 
only educated inhabitant, combines first-aid 
and nursing with her normal duties. The 
bunks were for sick children, not boarders. 
Her life is arduous and lonely, with only the 
company of her aged mother in her neat 
white house; for the only communication 
across the barren hills is by horse-carriage or 
on donkey-back. It takes a day to reach the 
railway. 


The main walls of the Hittite city crown the crescent- 
shaped ridge on the skyline; the row of interior forts surmounts the crags in the middle distance 


It was still light enough to stroll through 
the village. Few people were abroad at this 
hour and we walked up the earth streets of 
the hamlet to the slopes beyond; coming at 
sunset to the north-west gate of Hattushash. 

For the boulders that crown the gorge like 
sentries are indeed walls: the ramparts of 
the Hittite metropolis which yielded to the 
invader three thousand years ago. Their 
great dressed stones stand yet, taller than a 
man, round a crescent ridge; at one end of 
which rises an acropolis overhanging a sheer 
drop into the gorge below. The shaping of 
the stones, bonding them together, typifies 
Hittite architecture wherever it is found. 
The gates which break these walls are built 
of vast monoliths mortised into the flanking 
masonry; they seem to lean together, but 
they are firmly counterbalanced and were 
once topped with elliptical lintels. 

We visited them next morning in an 
ancient bone-shaking carriage of local type. 
The Royal or Warrior Gate has ceded to the 
Ankara Museum its superb effigy of an 
armed man, but the Lion Gate is still 
guarded by the great stone beasts of the god- 
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(Above) The Royal or Warrior 
Gate, so called from its superb effig y 
of an armed man (now removed to 
the Ankara Museum). This and 
the Lion Gate (opposite) were the 
main entrances to the city on its 
most vulnerable side, and the mas- 
stveness of the walls, as well as the 
characteristic method of bonding-in 
the monumental uprights, can be 
clearly seen. The lion, sacred to the 
goddess whom the Assyrians called 
Ishtar and the Hittites Hepat, 
seems to have been the city’s tutelary 
beast. (Left) Midway between 
these gates a tunnel-postern ts driven 
straight through the earth rampart 
beneath the wall: it is triangular 
in shape and lined with a vault of 
rough-hewn blocks of undressed stone 


dess Ishtar. Between them a triangular tun- 
nel is driven through the earth rampart 
under the wall as a postern and this tunnel 
is lined and upheld throughout by un- 
dressed blocks of stone—a true vault which 
keeps the floor beneath it as dry as when it 
was built, about 1400 B.c. 

Nearby stood several palaces or temples, 
whose plans are now marked by the bases 
of their walls. One at least had a piped 
water-supply led through terracotta tubes. 
Another doubtless contained the National 
Library or Public Record Office; for in it 
were found in 1906 archives recounting over 
two centuries of Hittite power. More than 
any other relic these baked-clay tablets have 
served to place this once mysterious people in 
the history of the world. 

The high battlemented crescent of these 
walls forms the upper end of the vast fortified 
oval which enclosed the city of Hattushash. 
But they were only the first line of defence. 
Halfway down and across the bowl within 
them, like the string to which they are the 
bow, stretches a line of sudden crags, some of 
which bear dim and weathered inscriptions 
in unread hieroglyphs. On each crag are 
still the vestiges of a strong fort, and they 


were no doubt once connected by walls. 
Lower still, other and lighter walls (appar- 
ently gateless except for a few tunnel-pos- 
terns) shut off the upper from the lower city. 
But apart from the palaces on the crest and 
a much larger one in the lower town, no 
trace remains of the populous city that must 


have filled this enormous space. Only the 
villager now wanders over it with his donkey 
or scratches the dusty earth. There are for 
hundreds of miles around no later buildings 
for which the deserted capital might have 
served as a quarry; nor on this unhumid 
plateau would mud-brick have so melted 
back into its parent soil as it has in Meso- 
potamia. Stone does not perish: are we to 
conclude that the capital of this great com- 
monwealth was a city of wooden shacks, to 
have vanished, all but the places of its gods 
and kings, as utterly as Memphis of the 
Egyptians, and Nineveh, and Babylon itself ? 


How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of 
people; 

How is she become as a widow, she that was 
great among the nations 

And princess among the provinces, how is she 
become tributary. 
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But if the gods have forsaken their dwell- 
ings in the city, their lineaments survive not 
far away. Perhaps their power for protection 
was overestimated; perhaps some decades of 
tranquillity (it has often happened since) had 
induced a comfortable and perilous com- 
placency. For it was outside the walls, where 
the jaws of a limestone cliff open onto a 
gentle slope, that the kings of Hattushash 
made a cathedral. The villagers now call it 
Yazilikaya, the Inscribed Rock. A recess in 
the cliff wall forms three sides of a vast roof- 
less temple, on whose walls an eternal pro- 
cession of all the gods of all the Hittites stalk 
with their faces to the north. As in Egypt, 
their heads and legs are shown in profile, 
their shoulders square. On the north wall 
the Great God, Teshub, faces his Consort, the 
goddess Hepat whom Babylon knew as Ish- 
tar; and behind her is the Young God with 
his double axe, Tammuz or Adonis, her son 
and lover. The minor deities perhaps repre- 
sent all the local gods of the federated em- 
pire. Some are winged, or have grotesque 


animal heads; the female ones are in stiff 
hieratic robes, and behind them follows the 
young King of the Hittites, robed as a priest. 
Above his head an elaborate cipher identifies 
him; he may be Hattushilish III, who reigned 
barely a century before his city fell. 


This would be the main sanctuary of the 
temple; but near the open end, within where 
once stood a portico of columns, an opening 
in the cliff is guarded by two fierce winged 
genii with lion heads. A deep and narrow 
fissure cleaves the rock, leading to a vestry or 
a chapel. Again a royal cipher faces the 
entrance, and opposite it is a relief of twelve 
hastening men in high pointed caps, armed 
with billhooks. Fleshy-nosed, squat of figure, 
large-eyed and clean-shaven, they must 
represent the Hittite racial type par excel- 
lence. Perhaps they are soldiers taking part 
in an annual mock battle, when a substitute 
king, representing Tammuz, was symbolically 
put to death to ensure the fertility of the 
earth and the survival of the people. Two 
more sculptures, in this place, must epitomize 
the central mystery of the cult. The Young 
God, identified by his hieroglyph of two minia- 
ture legs, walks with his arm held tenderly 
round the shoulders of the youthful king in 
his priestly robes. He points with his right 
hand to a colossal figure which is neither 
beast nor man. The head, under a high cap, 
is human, but the body is formed of four 
lion-skins; and instead of legs a great sword- 
blade descends, seeming to be struck into the 
living rock. The ritual texts of the acropolis 
do not explain these figures; but perhaps they 
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The outer sanctuary of the national temple of the Hittites, which the Turkish villagers now call 
Yazilikaya, the Inscribed Rock. It was sited in a cleft of the rocks outside the city and on its 
limestone walls are carved the figures of Hittite gods, preserved for ever in eternal procession 


preserve, if we could understand them, some- 
thing of the informing spirit of the Hittite 
faith. 

Not far away, at Alaja Hiiyiik, is another 
Hittite city, small but strongly fortified, 
whose very name is lost. It may have been 
Teiria, and was perhaps a residence of the 
kings of Hattushash. Its tutelary beasts were 
the bull and the eagle, as the lion was of the 
capital: they are carved on either jamb of 
the massive Sphinx Gate, with human heads 
under a broad coif. On the inner side of 
one jamb is the Hittite double-headed eagle, 
holding a hare in either claw. The two 
heads probably developed out of an original 
bull- or lion-head with prominent ears; and 
more scholarly or speculative brains may try 
to trace a line through gilded Byzantium to 
the heraldic emblem of Holy Russia and the 
Empire of Charlemagne. 

It is easy to think of the Hittites, as I had, 
only as an obscure and tiresome little tribe of 
Biblical Beduin, of no more importance than 


the Hivites or the Girgashites. These colossal 
works of sophisticated masonry, these accom- 
plished sculptures, not only made them real 
but brought alive a civilized and powerful 
empire comparable to Babylon and Egypt. 

They were real enough to their neigh- 
bours. The Egyptians intermarried with the 
Kheta and, with the strong kingdoms of 
Hurri (where is now Armenia) and Mitanni 
to the south of it, contested the fertile lands 
of northern Syria with them. Cuneiform 
records show the Khatti, as far back as the 
18th century B.c., capturing Aleppo and 
overthrowing the dynasty of Hammurabi in 
Babylon. To the Hebrews the Hittite kings 
of Syria were the bene Het or Hittim. As- 
syrian annals constantly speak of them as 
enemies, from the fall of Hattushash in about 
1200 to the capture of Carchemish by Sar- 
gon in the 8th century. They may or may 
not have been the Keteioi of Homer; Hero- 
dotus simply calls them Syrians. 

Yet we do not know what they called 
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(Left) In the inner Sanctu- 
ary or chapel is a relief of 
“twelve hastening men in high 
pointed caps, armed with bill- 
hooks. Fleshy-nosed, squat of 
figure and clean-shaven, they 
must represent the Hittite 
racial type par 


themselves. Their country was “The Land 
of the City of Hatti’” and their language 
Hattili. This was properly the tongue spoken 
by the original non-Aryan inhabitants of 
eastern Asia Minor, which some scholars 
have conveniently called Hattic : it seems to 
have been one of the Caucasian group. By 
2000 B.C. at least two waves of Aryan-speak- 
ing invaders had occupied the lands of the 
Hattic race. These not only adopted the 
name of Hittite from their subjects, but 
grafted the Hattic vocabulary onto their 
own language and even, before long, be- 
came assimilated to them in feature. Hence 
the strongly Armenoid characteristics of the 
portrait reliefs. 

From their capital in the then rich and 
fertile country cradled in the sweeping curve 
of the Halys River they commanded the trunk 
roads to west, east and south; governing a 
powerful commonwealth of allied and 
vassal states from within a vast outer ring 
of high mountain ranges. In this secure 
position they could keep touch with the other 
main areas of early civilization; contracting 
alliances and making wars as interest re- 
quired. Their kings in the 14th and 13th 
centuries were great military leaders, strong 
diplomatists and able administrators. The 
greatest of them, Subbiluliuma, treated with 
the Amorites and wrested Syria from the 
weakening power of 18th-dynasty Egypt; a 
conquest which his successors reaffirmed at the 
battle of Kadesh against Rameses II in 1288. 
Hittite dominion extended from the Euphrates 
to the Maeander, and their influence wider 
still; Hittite inscriptions are found as far south 
as Palestine, and Hittite monuments arose 
along the Royal Road which led down the 
Hermos valley to Lydia and the Aegean. The 
double axe of Tammuz may have come from 
Caria in the extreme south-west. The Lion 
Goddess left her imprint on the rites of Cybele 
at Ephesus and elsewhere, down to Roman 
and even Christian times, and Lucian de- 
scribes her great temple at Hierapolis on the 
Euphrates. } 

All this could not have been accomplished 
without an efficient system of communica- 
tions;,and the Hittites were as prominent in 
the arts of peace as of war. Their laws show 
evidence of advanced economic and social 
ideas. A form of national assembly existed; 
women’s rights were respected, slaves pro- 
tected from oppression and social equity de- 
veloped. Their art, though not approaching 
the best of Egypt, Sumer and China, reached 
a high level of at least technical excellence. 

But the Bronze Age was nearing its end. 
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(Above) The young king held tenderly in the embrace of the 
Young God, a Hittite carving of about 1275 B.C., in the inner 
sanctuary of the temple at Hattushash. The tall-hatted Young 
God 1s pointing with his right hand to the colossal figure 
(opposite) of the Sword God with a human head, a body 
formed of four lion-skins and a great sword-blade instead of legs 


At Alaja Hiiyiik not far from Hattushash ts another, smaller, fortified Hittite city; its name is 


unknown. 


(Above) The Sphinx Gate with tts human-headed guardians; on the side of one of 


which (opposite) is the Hittite eagle with its two heads, forerunner of that of the Byzantine emperors 


On the north and west of the Empire the 
Phrygians had appeared in Asia Minor from 
Thrace; and from beyond them again, the 
vigorous Achaeans from young Europe, the 
Greeks of Homer, were pressing down onto 
the coastlands. We glimpse a king of Kara- 
tepe, on the modern Syrian border, who 
claims descent from the Argonaut Mopsos 
and who repulses the Achaeans on the plains 
of Adana. The Hattic Empire of Anatolia was 
threatened. To the west, where their moun- 
tain ramparts were weakest, they had long 
been protected by their ally Troy, whose 
troops had fought with them at Kadesh; but 
Troy had now fallen to the Achaeans with 
their iron weapons. Before them the 
Phrygians had to move eastwards; and about 
1200 B.c. Hattushash fell to a nation of them 
called the “People of the Sea”—whom the 
Assyrians, now rising to power on the east, 
knew as Muski or Moschians. The great 
temple of Yazilikaya was left undefaced, per- 
haps unnoticed; but, whether by these or 


later Lydian, Cimmerian or Median in- 
vaders, the city was sacked and no trace of 
any common habitation is left. The site was 
given over to desolation until, many cen- 
turies later, a handful of bold or desperate 
wanderers crept in to build in one corner of 
it the tiny village of today. 

The city-states in northern Syria had not 
gone under in the invasions of the great 
migration of peoples which brought, the 
Bronze Age to a close. Thither, beyond the 
Taurus, the focus of Hittite civilization was 
transferred, to live on in cities like Car- 
chemish, Zenjirli and Aleppo. But the Hattic 
race was never again to create a strong cen- 
tralized federation, much less to become a 
world power. 

The documents found at Hattushash are 
all in cuneiform scripts: some in Akkadian, 
the ancient diplomatic language of the Near 
East, or in Hurrian, the language of their 
eastern rivals; but most in the Hittite tongue, 
which was one of the first of the Aryan 
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Eittite hieroglyphs on a basalt corner-stone excavated at Carchemish by Sir Leonard Woolley and 


T. E. Lawrence. 
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It is only in recent years that a bilingual key in Hittite and Aramaic has been 


found from which it is possible to translate these inscriptions; the work of doing so is still in 
progress. Below the photograph is a hand-drawn copy of the bottom line of the stone relief 


group to separate from the parent stock. 
These official writings are in known languages 
and can be read with some accuracy; but 
there existed also a native script, though 
few examples of it have been found in 
the Anatolian homeland itself. From as 
early as 1500 B.C. a system of pictographs was 
used; at first carved in relief on stone, later 
engraved and used also on clay and metals. 
The signs resemble the Cretan rather than 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs; though no connec- 
tion can be made until both are deciphered. 
Thanks to the recent discovery by Turkish 
archaeologists at Karatepe of a bilingual in- 
scription in Hittite and Aramaic or Phoeni- 
cian, there is every hope that this mysterious 
script will soon be fully read. It will add in- 
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calculably to our knowledge of ancient history. 

These hieroglyphs were the official writing 
of the Hittite states of Syria, the successors 
who must have blocked the northward pro- 
gress of the Children of Israel. Their art 
flourished, attracting elements from neigh- 
bouring cultures; their cities were strong and 
rich; but they could not unite and were an 
easy prey to the rising militaristic power of 
Assyria. Zenjirli, Sakche-Gdzii, Aleppo, 
Marash were picked off in turn; and with 
the fall of Carchemish in 717 to Sargon II 
the Hittite civilization ceased to exist. Within 
little more than a century their language was 
forgotten; all that had made them a nation 
had vanished; and their name lived on only 
in the archives of their enemies. 


Chiengmai—Land of Smiles 


by DR VERRIER ELWIN 


Srx hundred miles to the north of Bangkok, 
on the banks of the Mae Ping river, stands 
the old-world city of Chiengmai. 

Chiengmai was founded, according to 
fairly reliable tradition, as long ago as 1206. 
Fifteen years earlier, the neighbouring city 
of Lampun (which was then ruled by a 
Mohn dynasty as vassal to Cambodia) had 
been conquered by King Mengrai, but for 
various reasons the place did not suit him 
and he sent his advisers to find him another 
site for his capital. They discovered a place, 
sheltered by hills, well watered by a river, 
where two white samburs, two white barking- 
deer and a white mouse with five baby mice 
had been observed. This was naturally con- 
sidered very auspicious in a country which 
has actually gone to war for a white elephant, 
and soon the new city was established as the 
capital of an independent kingdom which 
was named Lannathai. Its peace was, how- 
ever, constantly disturbed by wars. In the 
late 14th century the Siamese attacked it and 
a Chiengmai princess, despite the fact that 
she was pregnant, dressed as a man and went 
into battle on an elephant. She gave birth 
to a son shortly afterwards, and the name of 
Nang Muang became a symbol of feminine 
courage. 

But the wars and quarrels continued; in 
1558 Chiengmai was captured by the famous 
king Bhureng Noung of Burma, and there- 
after the lovely city was tossed to and fro 
between Siam and Burma for many years 
until King Taksin of Siam definitely estab- 
lished his supremacy in 1774. But the 
sufferings of the people in the fighting had 
been so great that the place was entirely 
deserted for two decades and it was not until 
the end of the century that some sort of 
regular government was established and it 
became the capital of a Siamese vassal 
principality. Chiengmai remained, however, 
for most practical purposes, more or less 
independent until 1870—among other rea- 
sons it took six weeks to get there from 
Bangkok. But by that time American mis- 
sionaries had arrived, and the U.S.A. 
expressed concern for their safety. This gave 
an excuse to the Bangkok Government to 
assume more direct controlandsoon a resident 
Siamese Commissioner arrived and a Siamese 
Court of Law was established. 


Gradually, with the building of the railway 
and an air-service which operates five times 
a week, Chiengmai and all northern Siam 
was integrated with the south; today the 
journey which took so many weeks can be 
done by air in four hours. Yet since King 
Prachadipok, with Queen Ramphai, visited 
Chiengmai some twenty-five years ago, no- 
one has shown very great interest in the en- 
chanted north. Its fifty-four hill tribes remain 
unstudied by anthropologists; few tourists 
find their way thither; the old social life has 
greatly declined. 

Chiengmai is indeed in striking contrast to 
Bangkok. Where that is crowded, this is com- 
paratively free. The people, who have much 
Lao and Burmese blood, are fairer of com- 
plexion and even more charming in manner 
than the southerners. The temples are built 
in a different style; they are less elaborate, 
less gaudy, yet with a dignity and beauty all 
their own. The climate is better, considerably 
cooler than Bangkok, and roses—which do 
not succeed in the capital—grow here to a 
wonderful size and colour. 

Trade flourishes. Teak, wolfram, rice and 
tobacco are in great demand. New banks 
have been opened. The bazaars are fascinat- 
ing with their profusion of fruit and vege- 
tables, betel, dried and salt fish, buffalo-meat, 
mushrooms, flowers, baskets and _ cloth. 
Ornamental tribesmen from the hills walk 
through the streets, admiring and admired. 
The city is famous for its pottery, and its fine 
porous terracotta bottles, jars and filters are 
very popular. There are many weaving, 
silverwork and lacquer workshops, and in 
Lampun some of the most exquisite hand- 
woven silk cloth may be obtained. 

There are over eighty temples in Chieng- 
mai, some of them of great beauty and 
sanctity. The Emerald Buddha was here for 
a time before it was taken to the Grand 
Palace in Bangkok. The famous Phra 
Sihing Buddha, which was brought from 
Ceylon at the end of the 12th century, also 
once rested here, though the image that now 
stands in the temple that bears its name is 
only a replica. The Wat Chedi Luang is a 
magnificent cathedral used for official cere- 
monies, incomparable in a land of incom- 
parable shrines. The Wat Suan Dok, where 
the ruling princes of Chiengmai used to be 
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buried, is also very fine. 

The surroundings of Chiengmai are as 
charming as the city itself. Above it tower a 
number of hills, and on one of them—Doi 
Suthep—which is 1670 metres high, is the 
famous sanctuary of Wat Phra Thart Suthep, 
which is visited by pilgrims from all over the 
Buddhist world. It is said that only the pure 
and innocent can count the railings round 
the inner shrine. Until recently the temple 
was difficult of access, but a motor-road, 
built almost entirely by voluntary effort, was 
opened in 1935. Carl Bock in his book 
Temples and Elephants describes how in May 
1882 he went (provided with a substantial 
luncheon by some missionary ladies) with five 
elephants up the “steep acclivity” and found 
a festival in progress. He enjoyed, as the 
visitor can enjoy today, the magnificent 
panorama of the Chiengmai plain, hemmed 
in by distant mountains, from the temple 
walls. At that time the great flight of 204 
steps, which now lead up to the temple, was 
not constructed. The walls of these steps are 
in the form of gigantic serpents which coil 
their way down the hill, and as you go up 
you pass an image of Nang Toranee, who is 
Mother Earth, a female figure wringing out 
her hair through which an ingenious con- 
trivance allows water to flow. 

Then there are the lovely Mae Klang 
Falls, and the river Mae Ping itself winding 
through the wooded and hilly countryside. 
At Lampun there is the splendid Wat Pratat, 
its central structure gleaming golden in the 
sun and surrounded by gold umbrellas which 
indicate a relic of special sanctity hidden 


within. Here you may see a model of a 
Chinese junk, and there is a story that once 
there was a solid golden temple here in the 
form of such a boat: even today there is in 
Bangkok a temple shaped like a boat, but it 
is not of gold. 

I went fifty miles to the north to a little 
monastery hidden under a great hill whose 
jagged fingers of rock pointed to the sky. 
This was Chiang Dao, one of the most peace- 
ful and romantic spots I have ever visited. 
There is a great cave thronged with silent 
images, and many little pagodas built on the 
rocks; some of them look down on a pond 
full of fishes which are fed by the gentle 
monks. It was delightful to drive here 
through the fields where the peasants were 
gathering the rice-harvest; Siam is so full of 
water that they often transport their crops 
by boat instead of by bullock-cart, and most 
of their houses are built up on piles to avoid 
the universal damp. ‘The people looked 
picturesque in their blue dresses with large 
straw sun-hats. 

Until very recently Chiengmai maintained 
many of its ancient Lao laws and customs; 
the buying and selling of slaves, for instance, 
continued long after it had been abolished 
elsewhere. The former Chiefs were called 
Chao Chiwit, Lords of Life, which indeed 
they were, for they had absolute power over 
their subjects. The historian Wood, who for 
many years was British Consul at Chiengmai, 
tells in his book Land of Smiles of an early 
British resident who, being ill, had himself 
carried through the streets in a sedan chair. 
Shortly afterwards he found himself in 
court, charged with the crime of lese- 
majesty, since only the King of Siam or the 
Chief of Chiengmai could be carried in this 
fashion. The trial proceeded as follows : 

“Were you carried through the city in a 
sedan chair?” 

I was.” 

“Are you the King of Siam?” 

“T am not.” 

“Are you the Chief of Chiengmai?” 

“T am not.” 

“Then you plead guilty. The punishment 
provided for this offence is that your head 
should be struck from your shoulders with a 
sword. Do you agree to it?” 

“No, I think it is too severe.” 

“In that case you will have to pay a fine 
of ten ticals.” 

Wood adds that under the old Siamese and 
Lao laws the sentence for almost any crime 
could be commuted for a fine. The tical today 
is worth less than sixpence; in those days it 
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Chiengmai, most romantic and beautiful of the old walled cities 
of Siam, stands on the banks of the Mae Ping River, one of the 
northern branches of the Menam Chao Phya, the great river which 
connects Bangkok with the sea. The Siamese are passionately 
devoted to water ; Bangkok itself has been called the Venice of 
the East ; and the people are never happier than when bathing, 
fishing or rowing about in little boats on their innumerable 


streams and rivers. Many of the Chiengmai houses are built on 
piles along the river bank. This picture was taken from the 
Navarath Bridge, which is named after the last hereditary Prince 
of Chiengmai, Chao Keo Navarath, who died in 1938. In the 
background rises the mountain Doi Suthep, where there is a 
JSamous shrine visited by pilgrims from all over the Buddhist world 
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One of the eighty temples in Chiengmai. These temples lack 
the elaborate, and sometimes meretricious, ornamentation of « 
those in Bangkok, but their greater simplicity has a dignity 
and charm of its own. Some of them show traces of Burmese 
influence, but onthe whole Chiengmai has been singularly 
unaffected by its long years of subjection to its neighbour 


The ringing of bells is a characteristic of the Buddhist, as 
of the Christian, religion ; in mediaeval times it was usually 
believed that the devil himself was frightened away by their 
sound. This 1s the great bell in the Wat Phra Thart Suthep 
temple high in the hills above Chiengmai ; from the terrace 
below a magnificent view of the plain may be obtained. The 
atmosphere of this temple is one of a serenity and peace which 
ws scarcely to be imagined by the busy city-dwellers of today 


Two hundred and four steps lead up from the road to the celebrated temple, 
Wat Phra Thart Suthep, on the side of the mountain Doi Suthep, which 
towers above Chiengmat. Each step was contributed by a different devotee, 
whose name 1s inscribed upon his gift. The walls of this great staircase are 
built in the form of gigantic snakes which curve down the hill and rear 
themselves at the bottom like splendid dragons on guard against the world 
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There are many temples on the banks of the river Mae Ping, 
Jor the people of Chiengmai retain the simple faith of their 
ancestors in the ideals of Hinayana Buddhism. This is a 
typical Vihara of one of them; it is used for ceremonies and 
feasts and for meetings of the laity. Nearby is the Bot, 
or main temple, and buildings to accommodate the monks who 
go daily to beg their food from willing donors in the city 
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The gong-house at the Wat Phra Thart Haripunchai 
at Lampun. The gong 1s said to be the largest of its 
kind in northern Siam and to be inscribed with 
characters that were in use before the Burmese con- 
quest. There is a tradition that anyone who strikes tt 
for the first time will be granted anything he desires 


The main sanctuary of the temple called Wat Phra Thart 
Haripunchai, at Lampun, a few miles from Chiengmai, 
and former capital of the area. Haripunchai is the ancient 
name for Lampun. The entire shrine is covered with gold 
leaf, and is a splendid sight in the sun. The umbrellas 
show that a relic of special sanctity is enshrined here 


Fifty miles to the north of Chiengmat, not far from the Burmese border, is the 
peaceful monastery of Chiang Dao, beneath the towering crags of a steep 

covered hill. A number of small temples are built on the hillstde and their 
graceful outlines are reflected in the waters of a pond filled with sacred fish 


was a good deal more, yet even so ten ticals 
was not ruinous. 

Religion too seemed to me to be retaining 
its hold on the affections of the people more 
strongly than in the south, where the craze 
for modernization has led many educated 
Siamese to regard their ancient beliefs and 
practices with distaste. It is well worth while 
getting up early in the morning to watch the 
Buddhist monks going through the streets of 
Chiengmai to collect their food for the day. 
They must accept what they are given, and 
must show no pleasure if the food is good or 
resentment if it is inferior. But I think that it 
is generally good enough, for the monks are 
regarded with great respect—and rightly so, 
for they have a fine record for piety and the 
observance of their sacred duties. It is still 
the custom here for almost every youth to 
take the robe for a few months at least, and 
this means that most men get some theolo- 
gical training and a grounding in the princi- 
ples of Hinayana Buddhism. 

Among the ordinary people, animistic 
beliefs fight a successful battle with the 
august teachings of the Buddha. The world 
is peopled with spirits of every kind, some 
kindly, some vindictive. Ernest Young has 
given a picturesque description of some of 
them : 


There is a horrible giant of great strength and 
furious temper who leads a very quarrelsome 
life with a cantankerous wife, and when he 
grumbles and growls at her various iniquities, 
the echo of his voice comes in cries from the 
sky. When in fits of violent anger he hurls his 
ponderous hatchet at his spouse, it strikes the 
floor of heaven and a thunderbolt falls. When 
the broad flashes of lightning play at hide-and- 
seek amongst the dense black masses of cloud 
during the wet months of the rainy season, they 
say a woman is flashing a mirror in the air, or, 
according to another interpretation, the angels 
are amusing themselves by striking fire with 
bricks. The falling stars are produced when 
frolicsome spirits in their sportive moods pitch 
torches at each other. When the giant crab 
comes up out of his hole in the deep parts of the 
sea, he bears up the waters on his back, and the 
tide flows; when he retires again, it ebbs. Some- 
times all the angels in heaven take it into their 
heads to have a bath at the same time, and as a 
consequence they splash the water over the 
sides of the bath and the rain falls. Another 
theory states, however, that the rain is caused 
by a huge fish a thousand miles long, who with 
his mighty tail furiously lashes the waters of the 
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deep. ‘The most poetical of all these supersti- 
tions is that which ascribes the origin of the 
winds to the voices of the babies who have 
departed this life. 


Siamese religion owes a great deal to 
India. The story of the Ramayana (with not 
a little of its piety extracted) has been a uni- 
versal inspiration to architecture, sculpture, 
woodwork and mural paintings, and it has 
dominated the theatre. Court terminology, 
dress and festivals also owe much to Indian 
tradition. But religion is less obvious in Siam 
than in India; it does not go so deep, it is less 
fanatical, it is not so strong a factor in public 
life. 

An American anthropologist, J. F. Embree, 
has recently compared Thai culture with 
that of Japan and Vietnam, and has suggested 
that while the social structure of Japan and 
Vietnam is ‘close’—that is, the behaviour of 
the people conforms closely to the formal 
social patterns of human relations—that of 
Siam is very loosely woven. The Thais are 
individualists, and Embree speaks of the 
“almost determined lack of regularity, dis- 
cipline and regimentation” in their ordinary 
life. There is little respect for administrative 
regularity and no industrial time-sense. 
While the Japanese regard work as a virtue, 
and the Chinese accept it as a rule, the Thais 
do not consider it to be a thing good in itself. 
And this temperamental attitude shows itself 
in Thai religion. The chief end of Siamese 
Buddhism is happiness. One of the first 
things I was asked by a Thai friend in 
Chiengmai was: “Are you happy?” To a 
visitor from India, where we do not think 
about happiness very often and certainly do 
not use it as a yardstick of conduct, the 
question came as a shock, a very pleasant 
shock. Not “Are you well?” or “Are you 
good?” or “Are you making money or get- 
ting promotion?” but “Are you happy?” 
There is a Siamese word sunuk, which 
means something pleasant, absorbing, de- 
lightful, tolerant—it is one of the primary 
values. It is sunuk to travel hopefully, sunuk 
to enjoy a game or a dance or someone’s com- 
pany. Buddhism is sunuk : other religions are 
a little dull. It is said that the Siamese re- 
spect those who can make them laugh; to 
make a Siamese like you, you must make him 
feel happy. 

And of all the places I visited in the happy 
land of Siam, Chiengmai was the most sunuk. 
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Cotton in Egypt 


by C. H. BROWN 


Cotton 1s by far the most important single factor in Faypt s national economy. The author, for 
twenty-six years in charge of cotton- breeding in the Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture, discusses 
the story of tts development and the peculiar difficulties of a country with all its economic eggs 


in one basket—difficulties that closely affect 


Unper the Roman Empire—and earlier— 
Egypt even more than the rest of North 
Africa deserved to be called “the granary of 
the civilized world’; for corn was her main 
export. In mediaeval times it seems that any 
important foreign trade must have ceased. 
The disturbed conditions following the Arab 
conquest left the country in no state to have 
an exportable surplus, nor was there anything 
she produced of which the outside world stood 
in obvious need. On the other hand a self- 
sufficient economy left her in no great need of 
imports. This structure has been altogether 
changed in the last century and a half. Egypt 
is now the main provider of an important 
industrial commodity—high-quality cotton— 
of which the whole world stands in need, 
while she herself has become dependent on 
outside sources for a great part of her food. 


Perennial irrigation is essential in Egypt for growing cotton. 


Egypt's internal politics and external relations 


The way in which cotton has risen so 
quickly to a dominating position in Egypt’s 
economic life is an interesting example of the 
results achievable where human endeavour 
works in close harness with natural suitability. 
The story begins with the well-known tale of 
how Jumel, a French engineer, found grow- 
ing in a Cairo garden a tree-cotton which 
appeared to him to have a particularly desir- 
able fibre. The cotton plant was of course by 
no means unknown in Egypt, though it never 
seems to have acquired the industrial import- 
ance there which it already had in India. But 
Jumel successfully interested his patron, 
Mohammed Ali, who launched an intensive 
campaign to introduce the plant to cultiva- 
tion. Jumel himself experimented with the 
new seed on a few private estates near Cairo 
but Mohammed Ali, who was nothing if not 


The Archimedean Screw, used for 


over two thousand years, 1s an example of how the peasant farmers obtain water for their crops 


(Above) The saqia or water-wheel is a more elaborate though still primitive method of irrigation for 
cotton. (Below) Large-scale private-enterprise or government schemes enable vast areas to be cultivated 
7. Allan Ca 
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“Cotton needs more labour perhaps than all the other crops put together”, but Egypt's dense rural popula- 
tion provides an ample source of agricultural workers at low wages. (Above) Fellahin breaking the soil 
preparatory (below) to sowing, which 1s normally done in February or March for harvesting in late summer 
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All the work of sowing, watering and hoeing will be lost if the many pests that assail cotton are 
not controlled. Children are usually employed in the systematic search for the eggs of the cotton 
pests, a laborious process which must be done rapidly and constantly if the plants are to survive 


pushing, seems to have compelled the grow- 
ing of it by law as soon as he realized its 
potentialities. 

About 1820, then, cotton became estab- 
lished as an industrial crop, and its subse- 
quent history has been one of continuing 
adaptation to Egyptian conditions, until now 
one could almost say that Egyptian agricul- 
' ture is cotton and cotton is Egyptian agricul- 
ture. For many decades after Mohammed 
Ali’s original encouragement cotton gradually 
settled in on a steadily increasing scale. En- 
thusiasts imported seed from all over the 
world, including the famous Sea Island from 
the Georgian coast of the United States. Per- 
haps no-one appreciated the importance of 
keeping these different types separate; prob- 
ably it would have been very difficult to keep 
them all separate even if anyone had appre- 
ciated the need. Or may it be that the 
general mix-up of cotton types grown in the 
middle of the 19th century was in the long 
run the best thing that could have happened? 
For from the melting-pot a new type evolved, 
recognizably different from any other main 
cotton group. Starting with Ashmouni in the 
1860s, a series of varieties have been selected 


and purified. The work was taken up’in the 
later years of the 1gth century and the earlier 
years of this century by many individual 
breeders, who often had the backing of Alex- 
andria_ cotton-merchants. The work of 
variety improvement later came into the 
hands of the recently instituted Ministry of 
Agriculture, which in 1920 set up the Cotton 
Research Board. Scientific work on a highly 
organized scale has continued to develop the 
intrinsic merits of Egyptian cotton, until the 
long-staple varieties of today closely resemble 
in merit the famous Sea Island which was one 
of their progenitors. 

Since 1900 Egyptian cotton has spread into 
several parts of the world where similar 
climatic conditions exist. Today it is found in 
the Sudan, in French North Africa, in the 
Soviet Union, and in the irrigated valleys of 
Arizona and California. Seed for all these 
areas was originally taken from Egypt and 
many of them have made a technical success 
of growing Egyptian-type staple. With the 
exception, however, of the Sudan none of 
them appear able to compete economically 
with Egypt to an extent likely to endanger 
the Egyptian position. 
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Appreciation of the merits of the Egyptian 
staple slowly spread among European spin- 
ners as the crop became stabilized. After 
Mohammed Ali’s initial push, Lancashire in- 
terests seem to have been chiefly responsible 
for encouraging its further expansion. But 
with the American Civil War and the cutting- 
off of American supplies, the importance of 
the Egyptian source of supply leapt up. The 
sharp price increase of this time encouraged 
a cotton-mindedness among Egyptian farmers 
which they have never lost. There have been 
booms and slumps since. But the price of cot- 
ton tends to rise or fall with those of their 
other possible alternative crops, and the rela- 
tive profitability of cotton is little affected. 

The old “basin” system of irrigation in 
Egypt was to flood the land as the ‘Nile rose 
in late summer. Winter crops were then 
sown in October or November on the mud left 
by the receding flood. The roots of the newly 
sown crop followed down the sinking water- 
table, but otherwise were dependent for water 
on the chance of winter rainfall. Summer 
crops, like cotton, needed what came to be 
called perennial irrigation, which could only 
be provided initially by private enterprise in 
small water-wheels or other lifting devices 
such as the Archimedean Screw. Summer irri- 
gation was generalized first of all in the Delta, 
by the barrage at the Nile fork north of 
Cairo, and later in northern Upper Egypt by 
the Aswan dam and the Asyut barrage. Cot- 
ton spread southwards as water was provided, 
until now only the extreme southern provinces 
of Kena and Aswan remain without a peren- 
nial irrigation system. Even here large-scale 
privately built pumping installations, like 
those of the Komombo Land Co. just north 
of Aswan, make cotton-growing possible, 
though extensive areas of black and cracked 
soil are visible from a passing train in July, 
bearing witness to opportunities for the fur- 
ther extension of cotton yet to come. 

Unfortunately the development of summer 
irrigation in the Delta has been accompanied 
by some signs of soil deterioration. The 
water-table there is never far from the surface 
and the lack of sufficient drainage often 
causes salts to accumulate. In Upper Egypt 
there is a much greater depth of free-draining 
alluvial soil and’ cotton yields in the south 
have averaged consistently higher than those 
in the Delta. In economic value, however, 
the Delta is recompensed by the fact that the 
finest-stapled qualities are better suited by 
the more humid climate, and the final result 
today is that every farmer in Egypt with 
access to summer water is a cotton-farmer 
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first and everything else. second. The 
Egyptian fellah in his unspoiled condition is 
an immensely careful and painstaking worker, 
devoted to the soil to which he is by necessity 
tied. Over the decades, presumably by the 
usual peasant methods of trial and error 
which precede organized research, cultivation 
methods and a crop rotation have been 
evolved to get the maximum results from this 
major crop. In the commonest rotation, of 
four crops in two years, cotton is normally 
sown in March, to be picked i in September. 
Later pickings were originally the rule, into 
November or even December, but the rav- 
ages of the boll-worm forced the develop- 
ment of earlier maturing varieties in order 
to escape its end-of-season brood. 

Egypt is now so densely populated that a 
bare fallow is a luxury which the land is 
rarely allowed, and cotton-fields are ploughed 
for sowing wheat as soon as possible. The 
rotation is extremely standardized, the only 
minor variation being to substitute barley or 
flax for wheat. Following the wheat harvest 
in May comes a short dry fallow until irriga- 
tion for maize is allowed. The legal restric- 
tion on early watering for maize 1s a direct 
result of the need to conserve water for cotton 
in June and July, and is lifted as soon as the 
arrival of the new flood permits. Maize, or 
sorghum as an alternative in the southern 
provinces of Upper Egypt, is now the fellah’s 
main food-supply. It has ruefully to be ad- 
mitted that even wheat is often regarded by 
the poorer fellahin as a cash crop, to be sold 
in order to buy the cheaper maize. Even be- 
fore maize is harvested the seed of berseem is 
sown in its shade. This famous clover, 7 7ri- 
folium Alexandrinum, is the only one now 
grown in Egypt and is so suited to specialized 
use on irrigated land that it is spreading, like 
Egyptian cotton, to any areas in the world 
where similar conditions obtain. As berseem 
has gone east to India, so the Indian water- 
buffalo came west to Egypt and is now the 
familiar and friend of every small peasant. It 
serves both as a draught-animal and as a 
supplier of milk and milk-products. 

Inthis agricultural scene cotton needs more 
labour perhaps than all the other crops put 
together. After sowing come successive hoe- 
ings, and the immensely tiresome business of 
the continued search for the egg-masses of the 
cotton worm, a job usually reserved for child 
labour. The majority of the picking is also 
done by children, who are again employed in 
feeding cotton to the rollers in the winter 
ginning season. It is easy to say that all 
these children should be in school. It is easy 
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(Above) Cotton used to be harvested twice a year, but the second crop is not nowadays picked. As a rule 
the picking 1s a family affair with women and children predominating. (Below) When the bags are filled 
their contents are dumped for collection. One worker is able to pick about ten pounds of cotton in a day 
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too to deplore the way the whole agricultural 
scene is dominated by this one crop. But in 
the curious network of cause and effect which 
defies any logical attempt to untie the separ- 
ate threads we must remember that cotton is 
to these people their main source of income. 
More than that, even—without it they could 
not have existed. 

Looking at the demographic picture over 
the last century, we see that the increase of 
population has kept pace step by step with 
the increase of cotton-growing. Even today, 


poor as the Delta peasant is, his poverty is 
more than matched by the greater poverty of 
the non-cotton South. In Cairo building 
labour, domestic servants, doorkeepers etc. 
are traditionally drawn from Upper Egypt, 
there being a continual migration northwards 
in search of work. It is clear that cotton, and 
only cotton, is the economic mainstay of the 
present swollen rural population. And the 


Increase goes on inexorably, the total popula- 
tion of Egypt at present rising by about a 
million every five years. Wheat is now regu- 


(Left) The modern textile fac- 
tory of the Misr Company, sit- 
uated at Kafr el Dawar near 
Alexandria, 1s one of several 
large factory-estates run on 
enlightened lines with ample 
medical facilities, schools and 
canteens for the workers. 
(Below) A machine-shop in 
the Misr Company's mill. 
Though the equipment in 
these factories is often foreign 
the initiative and enterprise 
is predominantly Egyptian 
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(Opposite) The special qual- 
ity of Egyptian cotton—tts 
long staple—is the result of 
continuous research, breeding 
and control. A government 
inspector has to see that the 
sample of cotton conforms to 
stringent standards set by the 
Cotton Research Board at 
Giza. In his hand is a cotton 
which is probably descended 
from a mixture of foreign 
types produced in the 19th cen- 
tury. In its turn Egyptian 
cotton has spread successfully 
to other parts of the globe with 
stmilar climatic conditions 
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larly imported, and sometimes maize as well, 
and the proportion of imports to total cereal 
requirements naturally rises too. Of course 
the situation is publicly deplored. The spec- 
tacle of an agricultural country obliged to 
import food is decried as infamous. And the 
cotton crop, for whose benefit food-growing 
is neglected, is blamed as the villain of the 
piece. During the war, when food imports 
could not be relied on, cotton-growing was 
restricted by law, the acreage being sharply 
cut to less than half the normal. But unfor- 
tunately, with the shortage of imported arti- 
ficial manures the average yield per acre of 
wheat fell, and the expanded cereal acreage 
gave very little extra total crop. 

In fact, just as the money economy of the 
individual fellah is dominated by his cotton 
crop, so is the general economy of the country. 
To the fellah the problem is simple. He needs 
to eat. And he can get more food from an 
acre by planting it with cotton and selling this 
to buy food than he can by planting the same 
acre with food crops. Is not the govern- 
ment’s position similar? There are direct ex- 
port taxes on cotton. There are land taxes 
which can easily be paid only with the profits 
of cotton-growing. The budget is also heavily 
dependent on import taxes, largely on luxu- 
ries or non-necessities. But only the export of 
cotton allows these to be imported. Whether 
they derive from a wealthy landowner or 
a wealthy Alexandria cotton-exporter, the 
source of almost all of the larger private for- 
tunes can be traced back to cotton. 

Here we may pause to study the present 
balance of town and country, of rich and 
poor, which has been slowly built up in 
modern Egypt. I spoke earlier of the peasant 
being tied by necessity to the soil. This tying 
is not of course a legal one, but results from 
the fact that Egypt has hardly any developed 
industries to which he could turn for an alter- 
native livelihood. The dense rural popula- 
tion gives a plentiful supply of hirable labour 
and keeps wage-rates low. The unorganized 
fellah is not in a strong bargaining position, 
and landowners see no necessity to pay wages 
higher than those needed to attract labour. 
For those landowners who rent out their land, 
there is also a guarantee that competition 
from land-hungry. tenants will force up rents 
to the maximum that the traffic will bear. 
Cotton, as the most remunerative crop, in- 
evitably sets the pace for the rest, and rents 
and land-values automatically adjust them- 
selves to the possible profits from growing cot- 
ton. A potential tenant who wished to grow 
only food crops would thus never in fact be 
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able to rent land, because he would be outbid 
by others who wished to grow cotton. As a 
social result, the ownership of anything over 
100 acres of land makes a man sufficiently 
rich to live the city life of an absentee land- 
lord. 

The truth is that modern Egypt has got 
itself into an extremely intricate and difficult 
economic position. Rarely has any country 
been so dependent on one crop as Egypt is on 
cotton. As excellent research work and well- 
organized agricultural control and marketing 
have strengthened the position of her main 
crop until “Egyptian cotton” is now a house- 
hold word throughout the civilized world, so 
her dependence has deepened. Although it is 
an agricultural crop, Egypt’s situation as re- 
gards cotton seems in many respects similar to 
Britain’s dependence on manufactured goods. 
It is export or die, and however much one 
regrets the position which has been reached, 
there is no clear road back. Nor even, if 
population is to continue to increase at its 
present rate, is there any obvious way by 
which it can be supported except by even 
greater dependence on cotton. We may 
equally ask how the free education and 
modern army, of which Egypt likes to talk, 
are to be paid for except with more and more 
cotton. 

Agricultural techniques and rotations may 
possibly be devised by which even more cot- 
ton could be grown on the limited available 
acreage. Luckily for Egypt, there seems no 
reason to suppose that her cotton need ever 
lack a market. The characters of length, 
fineness and strength which its fibre possesses 
have always fetched for it a premium over 
the basic American-type cotton. Its high 
price has therefore tended to limit its use to 
luxury articles, or to those such as sewing 
thread, embroidery cottons, typewriter ribbon 
or parachute fabric where its quality is indis- 
pensable. But even if increased production 
were to reduce this premium there are im- 
mense potential markets which could easily 
absorb a larger supply. Bulk products such 
as handkerchiefs, sheets, or men’s shirtings 
are at. present made of either American or 
Egyptian cotton, according to the price-range 
within which they fall. Egyptian could and 
would be substituted for lower-quality cottons 
in such uses if its price were low enough. 
There would seem no need for such a policy 
of even greater concentration on cotton to be 
adopted deliberately. It may follow naturally 
from the inexorable pressure of necessity. Will 
Egypt’s fertile soil be able to rise to the 
occasion ? 


